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closely than he the march of those events. He was not actuated by dynastic
ambitions : it was not in his nature to play the altruist. Events in Europe,
not in England, compelled him to win a throne and deliver a people from the
domination of a Catholic and militarist prince. From the time of the outcry
against " Popery in High Places" in Charles IL's reign to the middle of 1688
William scrupulously tried to avoid all appearance of wishing to interfere in
English affairs. He sent the customary congratulations to his father-in-law on
his accession; and (to the utter amazement of the leaders of the Protestant
party) refused to lend any countenance to Monmouth's subversive activities.
In 1687 he sent Dykvelt to London to persuade James to join the coalition
against France; and it is quite on the cards that had that mission proved
successful William would never have accepted the invitation to act against his
father-in-law. Always in his mind was one thought: the power of France must
be broken ; and he came to England merely because he believed that there was
a danger that Louis might persuade James to link his fortunes with those of
the French. And in that eventuality the security of his beloved Holland would
be most seriously threatened.

What were Mary's reactions to this movement against her own father ?
The answer to this question will be found in the high conception which she
took of her wifely duty, and the deep attachment which she had for the Protestant
religion. An English nobleman could observe that she was " the most complying
wife in the world; " and Macaulay, without exaggeration, maintained that
William's " empire over her heart was divided only with her God/' She was
convinced that it was her husband's sacred duty to champion the Protestant
religion; and it grieved her bitterly to think that it was her own father who
threatened that religion. Mary was no bigot; she shared her husband's views
on toleration for all religious opinions, and would have permitted even Quakers
and Catholics to worship as they thought best; but in her mind the teaching
and system of the Church of England were always the right way to salvation ;
and so highly did she value the future of her immortal soul that not even loyalty
to her father could bring her to accept a situation in which Protestantism was
threatened by its hated rival Catholicism.

Mary was a remarkable woman. Modest at a time when immodesty was
looked upon as the height of feminine fashion, she was an agreeable companion
and vivacious conversationalist: when she was queen it was said that she
talked as much as her husband thought and her sister Anne ate. She was well
read, and, according to Burnet, had a particularly exact knowledge of geography;
and she wrote French and English " with ease and fluency." Her chief interest
was theology. She was not, however, deeply instructed in theological questions,
and her interpretation of them was often unorthodox, the outcome of the simple
piety with which she was so richly endowed. It is, therefore, not surprising to
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